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FIRST    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS. 

March  4,   1861. 


Felloic- Citizens  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Government 
Itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to 
take,  in  your  presence,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President 
before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  at  present,  for  me  to 
discuss  those  matters  of  adminstration  about  which  there 
is  no  s[)ecial  anxiety  or  excitement.  Apprehension  seems 
to  exist  among  the  })eo[)le  of  the  southern  states,  that,  by 
the  accession  of  a  republican  adminstration,  their  property 
and  their  peace  and  ])ersonal  security  are  to  be  endangered. 
There  has  ncA-er  lieen  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appre- 
hension. Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary 
has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to  their  inspection. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of  him  who 
now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those 
speeches,  when  I  declare  that  "  I  have  no  purpose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the   states   where   it  exists."'       I   believe  I  have   no   lawful 
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right  to  do  so  ;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Those 
who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  I  had  made  this,  and  made  many  similar 
declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And,  more 
than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform,  for  my  acceptance, 
and  as  a  law  to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and 
emphatic  resolution  which  I  now  read  : 

"  Itesolred,  that  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights 
of  the  states,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  state  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance 
of  i)ower  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our 
political  fabric  depend  ;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless 
invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  state  or 
territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the 
gravest  of  crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  onXy 
|)ress  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property, 
peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  an}' wise 
endangered  by  the  now  incoming  adminstration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  [)rotection  which,  consistently 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given,  will  be 
cheerfully  given  to  all  the  stales  when  lawfully  demanded, 
for  whateyer  cause,  as  cheerfully  t<»  one  section  as  to 
another. 

There  is  much  controversy  al>()ul  the  delivering  up  of 
fugitives  from  service  <u-  labor.      The  clause  1  now  read  is 
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as  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its 
provisions  : 

"No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under 
the  law  thereof,  escaping-  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  ma}' be 
due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended 
by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call 
fugitive  slaves  ;  and  the  intention  of  the  law-.giver  is  the 
law. 

All  the  members  of  Congress  swear  thf  ir  support  to  the 
whole  Constitution  —  to  this  provision  as  well  as  an}'" 
other.  To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases 
come  within  the  terms  of  this  clause  "  shall  be  delivered 
up,"'  their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would  make 
the  efJbrt  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which 
to  keep  good  that  unanimous  oath? 

There  is  some  ditierence  of  opinion  whethej-  this  clause 
should  be  enforced  by  national  or  by  state  authority  ;  but 
surely  that  difterence  is  not  a  very  material  one.  If  the 
slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but  little  conse- 
quence to  him  or  to  others  by  which  authority  it  is  done  ; 
and  should  any  one,  in  any  case^  be  content  that  this  oath 
shall  go  unkept  on  a  merely  unsubstuntjal  controversy  as 
to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 
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Again,  in  an}^  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civilized  and  humane 
jurisprudence  be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man  be  not, 
in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And  mig^ht  it  not  be 
well  at  the  same  time  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  g'uarantees 
that  "  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reserva- 
tions, and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or 
laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules  ;  and  while  I  do  not  choose 
now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be' 
enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all, 
both  in  official  and  i)rivate  stations,  to  conform  to  and 
abide  by  all  those  acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to 
violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having 
them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauiruration  of  a 
President  under  our  National  Constitution.  During:  that 
period,  fifteen  different  and  \  ery  distinguished  citizens 
have  in  succession  administered  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  They  have  conducted  it  through  many 
perils,  and  generally  with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all 
this  s(()))e  for  precedent,  I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task^ 
for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of  four  years,  under  great 
and  peculiar  difficulties. 

A  disruption  of  the  Federal  l^nion,  heretofore  only 
menaced,    is   now    formidably-  attempted.        I    hold   that  in 
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the  contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution, 
the  union  of  these  states  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is 
implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
all  national  governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no 
government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic  law 
for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the 
express  provisions  of  our  National  Constitution,  and  the 
Union  will  endure  forever,  it  being  impossible  to  destroy 
it  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  government  proper, 
but  an  association  of  states  in  the  nature  of  a  contract 
merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less 
than  all  the  parties  who  made  it  ?  One  party  to  a  contract 
may  violate  it  —  break  it,  so  to  speak;  but  does  it  not 
require  all  to  lawfull}^  rescind  it?  Descending  from  these 
general  principles,  we  find  the  proposition  that  in  legal 
contemplation  the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  the  Union  itself. 

The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774. 
It  was  matured  and  continued  in  the  Declaration  of 
[ndependence  in  1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and  the 
faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen  states  expressly  plighted  and 
engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  the 
Confederation,  in  1778  ;  and  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the 
declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  establi*ihing  the  Consti- 
tution   was    to    form    a   more  perfect    Union.     But  if  the 
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det^truction  of  the  Union  by  one  or  ])y  a  part  only  of  the 
states  he  lawfully  possible,  Ihe  Union  is  less  perfect  than 
before,  tlie  Constitution  having  lost  the  vital  element  of 
perpetuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  state,  upon  its  own 
mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  ;  that 
resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are  legally  void  ;  and 
that  acts  of  violence  within  any  state  or  states  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  are  insurrectionary  or 
revolntionary,  according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  ex- 
pressly enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  shall 
be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  states.  Doing  this,  wdiich 
I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  I  shall  perfectly 
perform  it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  unless  my  rightful 
masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisition, 
or  in  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary. 

I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only 
as  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitu- 
tionally defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence, 
and  there  shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the 
national  authority. 

The  power  confided  to  me  icill  be  used  to  hold,  occupy, 
and  j)osse}^s  ihe  irvoperty  and  places  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  collect  the  duties  and  imposts  ;  but  beyond  what 
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may  be  necessary  for  these  objects  there  will  be  no 
invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people 
anywhere. 

Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  shall  be  so  great 
and  so  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens 
from  holding  federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
force  ol»noxious  strangers  among  the  people  that  object. 
While  strict  legal  right  may  exist  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  exercises  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so 
would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal, 
that  I  deem  it  best  to  forego,  for  tlie  time,  the  uses  of  such 
offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that 
sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm 
thought  and  reflection. 

The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  cur- 
rent events  and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or 
change  to  be  proper  ;  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my 
best  discretion  will  be  exercised  according  to  the  circum- 
stances actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  national  troubles,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  fraternal  sympathies  and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons,  in  one  section  or  another,  who 
seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of 
any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  But 
if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 
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To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not 
speak,  before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the 
destruction  of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benetits,  its 
memories,  and  its  hopes?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ascer- 
tain why  we  do  it?  W"u\  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step, 
while  any  portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real 
existence?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are 
greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from?  AVill  you  risk 
the  commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake?  All  profess  to  be 
content  in  the  l^nion  if  all  constitutional  rights  can  be 
maintained.  Is  it  true,"  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  writ- 
ten in  the  Constitution,  has  been  denied?  I  think  not. 
Happily  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  no  party 
can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 

Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly 
written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied. 
If,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should 
deprive  a  minority  of  a  clearly  written  constitutional  right, 
it  might,  ill  :i  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution  ;  it 
certainly  would  if  such  right  were  a  vital  t)ne.  But  such 
is  not  our  case. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are 
so  plainly  assured  to  them  by  atiirmations  and  negations, 
guarantees  and  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution,  that  con- 
troversies never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no  organic 
law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  jnovision  speciflcally  appli- 
cable to  every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  admin- 
istration.    No  foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document 
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of  reasonable  length  contain,  expre!?s  provisions  for  all 
possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  sur- 
rendered by  national  or  by  state  authorities?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Congress  prDtect 
slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Constitution  does  not 
expressly  say.  P'rom  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our 
constitutional  controversies,  and  we  divide  upon  them  into 
majorities  and  minorities. 

If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or 
the  Government  must  cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for 
continuing  the  Government  but  acquiescence  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  If  the  minority  in  such  a  case  will 
secede  rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  Avhich 
in  turn,  will  ruin  and  divide  them,  for  a  minority  of  their 
own  will  secede  from  them  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to 
be  controlled  by  such  a  minority.  For  instance,  why  not 
any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  3'ear  or  two  hence, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present 
Union  now  claim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  dis- 
union sentiments  are  now  being  educated  to  the  exact 
temper  of  doing  this.  Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of 
interests  among  the  states  to  compose  a  new  Union  as  to 
})roduce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed  secession? 
Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of 
anarchy. 

A  majority  held  in  restraint  l»y  constitutional  check  and 
limitation,  and  al.wnys  changing  easily  with  deliiierate 
changes  of  popular  opinions  and    sentiments,  is  the  only 
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irue  sovereign  of  a  free  })eople.  Whoever  rejects  it,  does, 
of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  despotism.  Unanimit}'  is 
impossible  ;  tlie  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent 
arrangement,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  So  that,  rejecting 
the  majority  principle,  anarch}-  or  despotism,  in  some 
form,  is  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some  that  con- 
stitutional questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding 
in  any  case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the  object  of 
that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  a  very  high 
respect  and  consideration  in  all  })arallel  cases  by  all  other 
departments  of  the  Government ;  and  while  it  is  obviously 
possible  that  such  decision  may  be  erroneous  in  any  given 
case,  still  the  evil  effect  followins^  it,  being  limited  to  that 
particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled 
and  never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better 
be  borne  than  could  the  evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  same  time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  the  vital  question 
affecting  the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Su[)reme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made, 
as  in  ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal 
actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  mas- 
ters, unless  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
•Government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  uj)on  the  Court  or 
tli(-  Judges.      It  is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink, 
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to  decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them  ;  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their  decisions  to  polit- 
ical purposes.  One  section  of  our  country  believes  slav- 
ery is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other 
believes  it  is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended  ;"  and 
this  is  the  only  suf)stantial  dispute  ;  and  the  fugitive  slave 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  per- 
haps, as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the  law 
itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry 
legal  oblioation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in 
each :  This,  I  think  cannot  be  perfectly  cured,  and  it 
would  be  worse  in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the 
sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imper- 
fectly suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived,  without 
restriction  in  one  section  ;  while  fugitive  slaves,  noAV  only 
partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by 
the  other.  Physically  speaking,  Ave  cannot  separate  ;  we 
cannot  remov^e  our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor 
build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and 
wife  may  be  divorced  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the  different  parts  of 
our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  lace 
to  face  ;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  nnist 
continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible  then,  to  make  that 
intercourse  more  advantageous  or  mon;  satisfactory  after 
the    separation    than    before?       Can    aliens    make    treaties 
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easier  than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more 
faithfully  enfor'ed  between  aliens  than  laws  can  among 
friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always  ; 
and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on 
either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  questions  as  to 
terms  of  intercourse  are  again  u})on  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the 
existing  government,  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismem- 
ber or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having 
the  National  Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no 
recommendation  of  amendment,  I  fully  recognize  the  full 
authority  of  the  i)eople  over  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exer- 
cised in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in  the  instrument 
itself,  and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  favor, 
rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  ])eing  afforded  to 
the  people  to  act  upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  add  that  to  me  the  convention  mode 
seems  preferable  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate 
Avith  the  people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting 
them  to  take  or  reject  propositions  originated  by  others 
not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not 
be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  either  to  accept  or 
refuse.  T  understand  that  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  (which  amendment,  however,  I  have  never 
seen)   has  passed  Congress,  to  the  eftect  that  the  Federal 
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Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  states,  including-  that  of  persons  held  to  service. 

To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart 
from  my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  particular  amendments, 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be 
implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being 
made  express  and  irrevocable 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the 
people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  the 
terms  for  the  separation  of  the  states.  The  people  them- 
selves^,  also,  can  do  this  if  they  choose,  but  the  Executive, 
as  such,  has  nothino-  to  do  with  it.  His  dutv  is  to  admin- 
ister  the  present  government  as  it  came  into  his  hands,  and 
to  transmit  it  unimpaired  by  him  to  his  successor.  ^Vhy 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope 
in  the  world?  In  our  present  differences  is  either  party 
without  faith  of  being  in  the  right  ?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler 
of  nations,  with  His  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your 
side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and 
that  justice  will  surely  prevail  b}^  the  judgment  of  this 
great  tribunal,  the  American  people.  By  the  frame  of  the 
Government  under  which  we  live,  this  same  peoi^)le  have 
wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mis- 
chief, and  have  with  equal  wisdom  provided  for  the  return 
of  that  little  to  their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals. 
While  the  people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no 
administration,  by  any  extreme  wickedness  or  folly,  can 
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very  seriously  injure  the  Government  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years. 

]\[y  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well 
upon  this  whole  subject.  Xothinor  valuable  can  be  lost  by 
taking  time. 

If  there  ])e  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you,  in  hot  haste, 
to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that 
object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time  ;  but  no  good 
object  can  be  frustrated  by  it. 

Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatistied  still  have  the  old 
Constitution  unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the 
laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it  ;  while  the  new  admin- 
istration will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to 
change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason  for 
precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken 
this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best 
way,  all  our  present  difliculties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Government  will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors.  You  have  no*  oath  registered  in  heaven  to 
destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall  have  a  most  solemn 
one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  "  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.     We  are  not  enemies,  but    friends. 
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We    must    not    be    enemies.      Thoug-h    passion    may    have 
strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  aftection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  bat- 
tlefield and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  3^et  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  anoels  of  our  nature. 


FROM    THE    MESSAGE    TO    CONGRESS    IX 
SPECIAL    SESSION. 

July  4,   IKfil. 


It  may  ))e  affirmed  without  extravagance  that  the  free 
institutions  we  enjoy  have  developed  the  powers  and 
improved  the  condition  of  our  whole  people  beyond  any 
example  in  the  world.  Of  this  wo  now  have  a  striking  and 
an  impressive  illustration.  So  large  an  army  as  the  govern- 
ment has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known,  without  a 
soldier  in  it  but  who  has  taken  his  })lace  there  of  his  own 
free  choice.  But  more  than  this,  there  are  many  single 
regiments  whose  meml)ers,  one  and  another,  possess  full 
practical  knowledge  of  all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions, 
and  whatever  else,  whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in 
the  world;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  from  which  there 
could  not  be  selected  a  President,  a  cabinet,  a  congress, 
and  perhaps  a  court,  abundantly  competent  to  administer 
the  government  itself.  Xor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true  also 
in  the  army  of  your  late  friends,  now  adversaries  in  this 
contest ;  but  if  it  is,  so  much  better  the  reason  why  the 
irovernment  which  has  conferred  such  benetits  in  )>otli  them 
and  us  should  not  })e  broken  up.  AVhoever,  in  any  section, 
16 
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purposes  to  abandon  such  a  ofovernnient  would  do  well  to 
consider  in  deference  to  what  principle  it  is  that  he  does  it 
—  what  better  he  is  likely  to  get  in  its  stead,  whether  the 
substitute  will  give,  or  he  intended  to  give,  so  much  of 
good  to  the  people  ?  There  are  some  foreshadowings  on 
this  subject.  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  decla.ra- 
tions  of  independence  in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one, 
penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the  words  "all  men  are 
born  free  and  equal."  Why?  They  have  adopted  a  tem- 
porary national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which, 
unlike  our  good  old  one,  signed  ))y  Washington,  they  omit 
"We  the  People,"  and  substitute,  "  We,  the  deputies  of  the 
sovereign  and  independent  States,"  Why?  Why  this 
deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights  of  men  and  the 
authority  of  the  people  ? 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side  of  the 
Union  it  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that 
form  and  substance  of  government  whose  leading  object 
is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  man  —  to  lift  artificial  weights 
from  all  shoulders,  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuits 
for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance 
in  the  race  of  life.  Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary 
departures,  from  necessity,  this  is  the  leading  object  of 
the  govenunent  for  whose  existenc*^.  we  contend. 

I  am  most  happy  to  ])eUeve  thai  the  plahi  people 
understand  and  appreciate  this.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
while  in  this,  the  government's  hour  of  trial,  large  numbern 
of  those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  have  ])een  favored  with 
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the  offices  have  resigned  and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which 
had  pampered  them,  not  one  common  soldier  is  known  to 
have   deserted    his  flag. 

Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  remained  true, 
despite  the  example  of  their  treacherous  associates  ;  but 
the. greatest  honor,  and  most  important  fact  of  all,  is  the 
unanimous  firmness  of  the  common  soldiers  and  common 
sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  treacherous  efforts  of  those  whose 
commands,  hut  an  hour  before,  they  obeyed  as  absolute 
law.  This  is  the  patriotic  instinct  of  the  plain  people. 
They  understand,  without  an  argument,  that  the  destroy- 
insf  of  the  o-overnment  which  was  made  by  Washino;ton 
means   no  good  to  them. 

Our  popular  government  has  often' been  called  an  experi- 
ment. Two  points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled  — 
the  successful  establishing  and  the  successful  administering 
of  it.  One  still  remains  —  its  successful  maintenance 
against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It 
is  now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who 
can  fairly  carry  an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion  ; 
that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and  peaceful  successors  of 
bullets ;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  constitu- 
ti(»nally  decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to 
bullets;  that  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal,  except  to 
ballots  themselves,  at  succeeding  elections.  Such  will  be 
a  great  lesson  of  peace  ;  teaching  men  that  what  they 
cannot   take  by   an  election,  neither  can  they  take   it   by  a 
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war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being-  the  beginners  of  a 
wai'- 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid 
men  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  course  of  the  government 
toward  the  Southern  States  after  the  rebellion  shall*  have 
been  suppressed,  the  executive  deems  it  proper  to  say  it 
will  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  ;  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no 
different  understanding  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Federal  Government  relatively  to  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  people,  under  the  Constitution,  than  that  expressed 
in  the  inaugural  address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  government,  that  it  may  be 
administered  for  all  as  it  was  administered  by  the  man  who 
made  it.  Loyal  citizens  everywhere  have  the  right  to 
claim  this  of  their  government,  and  the  government  has 
no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived 
that  in  giving  it  there  is  any  coercion,  any  conquest,  or 
any  subjugation,  in  any  just  sense  of  those  term3. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  states  have 
accepted  the  provision,  that  "the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government."  But  if  a  state  may  lawfully  go  out  of  the 
Union,  having  done  so,  it  may  also  discard  the  republican 
form  of  government  ;  so  that  to  prevent  its  going  out  is  an 
indispensable  means  to  the  end  of  maintaining  the  guaran- 
tee mentioned  ;  and  when  an  end  is  lawful  and  obligatory, 
the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and  obligatoiy. 
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It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  executive  found 
the  duty  of  employino-  the  war  })o\ver  in  defense  of  the 
government  forced  upon  him.  He  could  but  perform  this 
duty  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  government.  No 
compromise  by  public  servants  could,  in  this  case,  be  a 
cure  ;  not  that  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that 
no  popular  government  can  long  survive  a  marked  prece- 
dent that  those  who  carry  an  election  can  onh^  save  the 
government  from  immediate  destruction  by  giving  up  the 
main  point  upon  which  the  people  gave  the  election.  The 
people  themselves,  and  not  their  servants,  can  safely 
reverse  their  own  deliberate  decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  executive  could  not  have  con- 
sented that  these  institutions  shall  perish  ;  much  less  could 
he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a  trust  as  the  free 
people  have  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  moral 
right  to  shrink,  nor  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own 
life  in  what  might  follow.  In  full  viewof  his  great  respon- 
sibility he  has,  so  far,  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty. 
You  will  now,  according  to  your  own  judgment,  perform 
yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and  your 
actions  may  so  accord  with  his,  as  to  assure  all  faithful 
citizens  who  have  been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  cer- 
tain and  speedy  restoration  to  them,  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  choseti  our  eoui'se,  without  guilt  and 
with  pure  purpose,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go 
forward  without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts. 


FROM   THE    ANNUAL    MESSAGE    TO    CONGRESS, 
December  1,  1862. 


The  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war, 
perpetuate  peace,  insure  this  increase  of  population,  and 
proportionately  the  wealth  of  the  country.  With  these, 
we  should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost,  together 
with  our  other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other 
debt  without  it.  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt 
to  run  at  six  per  cent  per  annum,  simple  interest,  from  the 
end  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  until  to-day,  without 
paying  anything  on  either  principal  or  interest,  each  man 
of  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  each  man 
owed  upon  it  then  ;  and  this  because  our  increase  of  men 
through  the  whole  period,  has  been  greater  than  six  per 
cent, — has  run  faster  than .  the  interest  upon  the  debt. 
Thus,  time  alone  releases  a  debtor  nation,  so  long  as  its 
population  increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  accumulates 
on  its  debt. 

But  it  is  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will  swarm  forth 
and  cover  the  land?  Are  they  not  already  in  the  land? 
Equally  distributed  among  the  whites  of  the  whole  country, 
and  there  would  be  but  one  colored  to  seven  whites. 
Could  one  in  any  way  greatly  disturl)  the  seven?  There 
are  many   communities    now   having    more    than   one    free 
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colored  person  to  seven  whites,  and  this  without  any 
apparent  consciousness  of  evil  from  it.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are 
all  in  this  condition.  The  District  has  more  than  one  free 
colored  to  six  whites  ;  and  yet  in  its  frequent  petitions  to 
Congress  I  believe  it  has  never  presented  the  presence  of 
free  colored  persons  as  one  of  its  grievances.  But  why 
should  emancipation  south  send  the  free  people  north? 
People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless  there  be  something 
to  run  from.  Heretofore  colored  people,  to  some  extent, 
have  fled  north  from  bondage;  and  noAv,  perhaps,  from 
both  bondage  and  destitution.  But  if  gradual  emancipation 
and  deportation  be  adopted,  they  .will  have  neither  to  flee 
from.  Their  old  masters  will  give  them  wages  at  least 
until  new  laborers  can  be  procured,  and  the  freedmen,  m 
turn,  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the  wages  till  new 
homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  congenial  climes  and  with 
people  of  their  own  bh)od  and  race.  This  proposition  can 
be  trusted  on  the  nuitual  mterests  involved.  And,  in  any 
event,  cannot  the  North  decide  for  itself  whether  to  receive 
them? 

Ts  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted, 
would  shorten  the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of 
money  and  of  blood?  Is  it  doubted  that  it  would  restore 
the  national  authority  and  national  prosperity,  and  perpet- 
uate both  indefinitely?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here — Con- 
gress and   Executive  —  can  secure  its  adoption  ?     Will   not 
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the  good  ]ieople  re.>?})oiKl  to  u  united  and  earnest  appeal 
from  us?  Can  we,  can  ttiey,  by  any  other  means  so 
certainly  or  so  speedily  assure  these  vital  objects?  We 
can  succeed  only  by  concert-  It  is  not  "  Can  any  of  us 
imagine  better?"  but,  "  Can  we  all  do  better?"  Object 
whatsoever  is  possible,  still  the  question  recurs,  "Can  we 
do  better?"  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate 
to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with 
difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasioji.  As  our 
case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  AVe 
must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  >ave  our 
country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
Congress  and  -this  adminstration  will  be  remembered  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  no  personal  significance  or  insignificance 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to 
the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to 
save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to 
save  it.  We  —  even  we  here  —  hold  the  power  and  bear 
the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we 
assure  freedom  to  the  free, —  honorable  alike  in  what  we 
give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or 
meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may 
succeed  ;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful, 
generous,  just  —  a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  w^orld  will 
forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless. 


PROCLAMATION    OF    EMANCIPATION. 
January   1,   lS)i3. 


Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixt}- 
two,  a  prochimation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  containing,  amons;  other  things,  the  follow- 
ing,  to  wit : 

''That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part 
of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward, 
and  forever  free  ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
L'nited  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such 
persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons 
or  any  of  them,  in  any  eft'orts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom. 

"That  the   Executive   will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 

aforesaid,  by  i)roclamation,  designate  the  states  and  parts 

of  states,  if  any,  in   which  the  people  thereof,  respectively 

shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  :    and 
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the  fact  that  any  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualitied  voters  of  such  states 
shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong- 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  state,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States.  ^ 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me' vested  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the 
authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
tit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebel- 
lion, do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixt3^-three,  and  in 
accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed 
for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first 
above  mentioned,  order  and  designate,  as  the  states  and 
parts  of  states  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are 
this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the 
following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St. 
Bernard,  Plaquemine,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St. 
James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche, 
St.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the 
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forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also 
the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Xorthanipton,  Elizabeth 
City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  including  the 
cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted 
parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclama- 
tion were  not  issued. 

And,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  ■  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  said  designated  states  and  parts  of  states  are 
and  henceforth  shall  be  free  ;  and  that  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  Ignited  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  det^lared  to  be 
free,  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self- 
defense  ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that  in  all  cases,  wdien 
allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  })ersons 
of  suitable  condition  will  l)e  received  into  the  armed  service 
of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations, 
and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said 
service. 

And  upon  this  act  sincerely  ])elieved  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  military 
necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  m}'  name,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,' the  first  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

[l.s.  ]  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  eiohty-seventh. 

Abraham  Lixpolx. 
By  the  President : 

William  H  Seward,  Secretary  of  Slate. 


SPEECH  AT  THE  DEDICATIOX  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY    AT    GETTYSBURG. 

NOA'EMBEK     15,     1863. 


Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battletield  of 
^hat  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
lield  as  a  tinal  resting  place  for  those  who  here  oave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  tittiniJ- 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  lonir 
remember,  what  we  say  liere  ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fouo-ht 

■■  o 

here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.      It  is  rather  for  us, 
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to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, 
that  from  these,  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  ;  that  we  here  highly  res.olve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
])e()ple,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo})le,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth- 
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InIakch  4,   1865. 


Felloy:- Countrymen, — At  this  second  appearing  to  take 
oath  of  the  presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an 
extended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a 
statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued, 
seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been 
constantly  called  forth  on  every  })oint  and  phase  of  the 
great  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention  and 
enarrosses  the  energ-ies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is  new 
could  be  presented.  The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon 
which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the 
public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
' factory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the 
future,   no  j)rediction   in   regard  to   it  is   ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all 
thoughts  were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil 
war,  all  dreaded  it  —  all  sought  to  avert  it.  While  the 
inaugural  address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place, 
devoted  altoirether  to  savinij  the  Union  without  war, 
insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it 
•60 
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without  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide 
the  effects,  by  negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated  war; 
but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation 
survive  ;  and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it 
perish,  and  the  war  came. 

One-eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves, 
not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in 
the  southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar 
and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was, 
somehow,  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate 
and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  Avhich  the 
insurgents  would  rend  the  l^nion,  even  by  war;  while  the 
government  claimed  ikj  right  'to  do  more  than  to  restrict 
the  territorial  enlargement  of   it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  nor 
duration  which  it  has  already  attained  ;  neither  antici})ated 
that  the  cause  of  the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even 
before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for 
an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and 
astounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the 
same  God  ;  and  each  invokes  his  aid  against  the  other.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just 
God's  assistance  in  wringinir  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of 
other  men's  faces  ;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  avc  be  not 
judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered  — 
that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "  Woe  unto  the 
world    l)ecause    of   oflfeuces  !     for    it    nuist    needs    be    that 
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offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh.'  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is 
one  of  those  offences  Avhich,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
must  needs  come,  ])ut  which,  havino  continued  throus^h  his 
appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he  gives 
to  both  North  ajid  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due 
to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern 
therein  any  dei)arturc  from  those  attributes  which  the 
believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  him?  Fondly 
do  we  hope  —  fervently  do  we  pray  —  that  this  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  speedily"  pass  away.  Yet,  if  man's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be 
sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  })lood  drawn  with  the  lash 
shall  be  i)aid  by  another  drawn  with  tlic  sword,  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'' 
AVith  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  for  all  ;  with 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds  ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,   and   with  all   nations. 
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